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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the problems in definition of 
punishment at \he construct level, comparing the common use meaning 
of the term with a behavioral definition and contrasting two 
definitions used within the field cf psychology. The paper discusses 
whether punishing stimuli must be physically painful, the appropriate 
use of painful stimuli, and establishes corporal punishment as one 
category of operational definition under the larger construct of 
punishment. The next question discussed is whether a punishing 
stimulus must be aversive and whether aversiveness is both a 
necessary and sufficient condition to be able to state that 
punishment has occurred. Conclusions are drawn about the more 
suitable construct level definition of punishment. (Author/MLF) 
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LPv . ' > ^ PUNISHMENT: PROBLEMS IN DEFINITION 

O Carmel Myers 

' ' vjchfgan State University 

"'"^ In reviewing a number of studies, articles and books on punlsbinent It oecame clear 
that basic agreement as to a definition of punishment Is lacking* This paper will 
examine tt^e problems In definition of punishment at the construct level comparing the 
common use meaning of the term with a behavioral definition and contrasting two def- 
1^ Inlttons used within the field of psychology. Some of the reasons for these difficulties 

, will be outlined. Operational definitions of punishment will be discussed, then. In an 
attempt to resolve the conflict In definitions 3t the construct level. Based upon the 
operational definitions we will determine wherher punishing stimuli must be physically 
painful. We will also discuss the appropriate use of painful stimuli and establish 
corporal punishment as one category of operational definition under the larger construct 
of punishment. Then, we will discuss whether a punishing stimulus must be averslve 
and whether averslveness Is both a necessary jnd sufficient condition to be able to 
state that punishment has occurred and finally, draw conclusions about the more suitable 
construct level definition of punishment. 

The Construct Level 
Technical Term and Common Usage 

In his article on the piinlshmert of human behavior, Johnston (1972) accepts as 

his definition of punlshmenr the one articulated by Azrin and Holz which calls for "a 

reduction of the future probability of a specific response as a result of the Tmmedlate 

delivery of a stimulus for the response" (1966, cited by Johnston, p. 1034), In 

L'^xamlnlng this definition It Ir, obvious that a given stimulus cannot be defined as a 
X 

punishing stimulus In advance. The stimulus can earn Its punishment label only after 
^t results In the reduction of the probability of a response. If such a reduction does 
"^ot occur, by definition , a given stimulus Is not a punishing stimulus. 
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This IS not a unique circumstance. The authors of Contingency Management (1972), 

articulate a similar definition for reinforcement. 

Too often people try to change behavior by using consequences that they think 
are reinforcing or punishing. When the behavior falls to change they claim 
that the procedure is at fault . . . perhaps all that was needed was a more 
effective consequence. There Is no such thing as a relnforcer that doesn't 
work, because by definition a relnforcer Increases the future probability of 
a response It follows. If an event does not do this. It Is not a relnforcer 
(Malott, p. 24, ch. I). 

• Thus, neither the reinforcing nor punishing quality of a stimulus can be determined In 
advance of its application, according to the behavIor?st*s use of the terms. 

The difficulty of establishing such a technical definition for the term "punishment" 
Is greater because the word "punishment" has a more common usage than reinforcement. 
A behavlorlstic definition for research purposes conflicts with the common usage and 
notions about "punishment." For example, Webster's Third New International Dictionary 
defines "punish" as "I: to impose a penalty (as of pain, suffering, shame, strict 
restraint, or loss) upon for some fault, offense, or violation: a: to afflict (a 
person) with such a penalty for an offense." A "punishment" Is defined as "I: the 
act of punishing: the Infection of a penalty, 2a: retributive suffering, pain, loss: 
penalty." There Is In the more common definition no mention of the criteria "reduc- 
tion of the future probability of a response." 

These two definitions differ In two primary ways. First, the Webster's definition 
' of "punishment" describes In evaluative language that which Is called the "response" In 
the behavtorlst's definition; that Is, the punishment Is Imposed for some "f?5ult, of fense, 
or violation." Secondly, the punishmen+ Itself Is characterized as "suffering," "pain," 
"loss," "shame," "strict restraint," whereas. In the behavior Ist's use of the term, the 
punlsher Is not characterized beyond the stipulation that It must reduce the future 
probability of a response. 
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This Is an Important distinction for two reasons. In a punishment contingency 
the use of a punisher such as pain or shame might not result In the reduction of the 
future probability of a response; hence, such a Webster-defined punisher would not be 
a punisher at all. Furthermore, a stimulus which neither causes suffering, nor pain, 
nor loss, nor shame, nor strict restraint could resui In the decrease of the future 
probability of a response and, thus, would be by definition a punisher. The behavlor- 
lst*s definition could Include as a subset the more common definition of punishment, but 
the latter could not subsume the behavlorlst's definition. 

Two Definitions Within Psychology 

The contradiction between the behavlorlst^s definition and the common definition 

exists not only between the field of psychology and the lay population, but also, within 

psychology. It Is currently unresolved. In their summary of 'ihe decisions which 

occurred at the Conference on Punishment held In 1967, Campbell and Church (1969), 

discuss this very Issue. Two conventional approaches to the definition of punishment 

were descrP * as follows: 

One Is to define punishment In a manner opposite but otherwise analagous 
to the familiar functional definition of reinforcement; I.e., punishment Is 
the presentation of an event consequent upon a response that rer^uces the 
probability of the response. The other Is to say that punishment Is the 
presentation of an avers Ive stimulus consequent upon a response, and then 
define averslveness by some other operation (p. 518). 

Once again, we find two kinds of definitions — one in strictly functional terms and the 

other requiring evaluative judgments about the quality of the stimulus. 

For these conference participants "there was general agreement that a punishment 

procedure necessarily implies a contingency between a response and a noxious stimulus," 

thus seemingly adopting the second of the two definitions (p. 518). Of Importance, 

however. Is the fact that "there was no agreement as to whether the criterion of 

noxiousness should be a reduction In rate of responding or an Independent assessment 
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of the noxious properties of the stimulus" (p. 519). I would suggest that this Is simply 
the original problem restated and, thereby, unresolved. Substitute the word punishment 
for "noxiousness" and we have a reiteration of the definitional question. 

During this same discussion one participant reportedly "pointed out that we must 
aban.^on the hope •^hat there is one Inviolable definition of a noxious stimuli that can 
never be changed. A shock of some fixed Intensity and duration is not always a punlsher. 
It Is a punlsher for some organisms, at some times. In some situations" (p, 519)* An 
awareness of this fact would seemingly lead to an adoption of the first of the two 
definitions of punishment using a response decrease criterion. Correspondingly, a 
rejection of the definition which requires some a priori determination of the nature 
of the punlsher would be In order, in that that determination cannot be made reliably* 
Yet, this did not occur. In fact, the discussar 5 proceeded to agree generally that 
"the word punlsher was roughly synonomous with an annoyer, a noxious stimuli, or an 
aversfve stimulus, but there was no clear preference for one term over another" (p. 519)* 

The More Prevalent Definition 

This unresolved definitional oroblem is clearly evident In the literature on 
punishment using human subjects during the last five years. Very few experiments or 
studies seemingly adhered to a definition of punishment which called for "a reduction 
of the future probability of a specific response as a result of the Immediate delivery 
of a stimulus for the response." The majority of studies seemingly subscribed to the 
definition of punishment as the presentation of an averslve stimulus consequent upon a 
response . • stressing the averslve qualities of the stimulus rather than the 
response- reducing results* Very few of these, though, off erred any evidence of attempts 
to . . define averslveness by some other operation." 

r- 
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Glven for the moment that we adopt the definition of punishment as the presentation 
of an averslve stimulus. It Is extremely Important that that quality of avers Iveness 
actually exist* The failure to demonstrate that a particular operational definition 
of punishment is. In fact, aversive is a serious flaw In the many studies which sub- 
scribe to this definition. In his article entitled "Aversion by flat: The problem of 
face validity In behavior therapy," John Berecz (1973) writes • • Investigators 
claiming to employ aversion techniques need to design experimental operations which 
rigorously demonstrate that subjects experience the stimuli as averslve" (p. III). 
Otherwise, it Is difficult to determine whether or not punishment has taken place at 
all, let alone whether punishment has succeeded or failed to modify behavior. 

Berecz directs his criticism toward the field of behavior therapy, most particularly 
studies on punishment and smoking behavior. His remarks have much wider applicability* 
"Intuition seems In most cases to have dictated the techniques employed . . . ," (p. 110) 
he writes. "Stimuli have been defined by flat as 'averslve* and many writers have 
concluded that punishment techniques have been given a fair trial and shown to be 
ineffective" (p. III). Whether shown to be Ineffective or effective, the failure to 
demonstrate aversiveness is a serious problem within the group of studies which accept 
the definition of punishment as the presentation of an averslve stimulus. 

In contrast, this particular problem does not present Itseif if the alternate 
definition of punishment Is adopted— a decrease In the future probability of a response 
as a result of the Immediate delivery of a stimulus for the response. The decrease occurs 
or It does not. If It does occur, then punishment was applied. If It does not occur, 
punishment was not applied, regardless of the qualities of the stimulus. The stimulus 
may be a painful shock, time-out from positive reinforcement, a quiet reprimand or 
whatever. If the response being consequated subsequently decreases, punishment was 
applied. If not, the researcher's task Is to find a stimulus that will work. A basic 
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premlse Is that the punishment paradigm can^ effectively modify behavior. This premise 
Is no more open to question than whether reinforcement works. AM that Is necessary 
Is for an appropriate stimulus to be applied and that stimulus may ary from one 
Individual to another, one situation to another, or one behavior to another^ 

Three Factors Which Have Contributed to the Definitional Problem 

Is punishment to be defined as a decrease In the response being consequated or Is 
It to be defined by the nature of the stimulus used, be It called a "punlsher," an 
"annoy er," a "noxlots stimulus," or an "avers I ve stimulus"? We need to agree soon on 
what a punishment contingency js^. I would suggest that three factors contributed to 
the difficulty of the participants In the 1967 Conference on Punishment In addressing 
the definitional Issue more clearly— the long-standing common meaning of punishment, 
described earlier; the prevalent operational definition of punishment, electric 
shock; and, the emphasis upon animal subjects In punishment research. One cannot use 
a soft reprimand to a rat In a t-maze. With regard to electric shock, Wagner writes, 
"It Is a truism, pointed out by many authors, that our systematic knowledge of punish- 
ment Is based almost entirely on the effects of electric shock" (Wagner, In Campbell 
and Church, 1969, p. 178). Similarly, Boe and Church note that "by far the most 
frequently used stimulus as primary punishment has been electric shock. # • • 
Electric shock is particularly useful in experimental work on punishment because Its 
Intensity, duration, delay, frequency, and schedule can be precisely controlled and 
because It has strong behavioral effects" (1968, pp. 298-299). 

An Empirical Question 

This practice of using electric shock as the predominant operational definition 
for punishment has two Important results. First, It contributes to a caricature of 
punishment by the overemphasis upon one particular subcategory of potentially punishing 
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stlmulf. This caricature gives sustenance to those who would discredit punishment 
altogether and equate proponents of punishment efficacy with perpetrators of violence 
or some such thing. The Image of an experimenter or a practitioner using soft repri- 
mands or short periods of time-out will not create the same Impression as one waving 
an electric shock prod. Secondly, the practice allows one to continue to assume that 
a punishing stimulus must be noxious, averslve, painful or annoying, as these words are 
commonly defined. However, when Johnston asserts that "there is neither stated nor 
Intended any implication that the consequent stimulus must be In any way painful to the 
subject or the experimenter," he is posing an empirical Issue. 

Does a stimulus have to be averslve or painful (the word "painful" Is to mean 
physically painful) in order that Its consequatlon of a response result In a decrease 
In the future probability of a response? If we continue to depend heavily upon electric 
shock we will remain unable to answer the question. Furthermore, If we continue to 
adhere to the more prevalent definition of punlsHment as the presentation of an averslve 
stimulus, the question will not ever arise. We may wish to try to strike a middle 
ground between the two competing definitions and Insist that any stimulus which Is 
applied In a punishment contingency and successfully reduces the response rate must 
have some quality of averslveness or noxiousness. But, that, Ihen, gives new meaning 
to those terms for It may Include such stimuli as the loss of three minutes In a gym 
period or a quietly-glven direction +o a child. Which brings me to suggest that the 
degree of averslveness or noxiousness Is part of the issue here. Punishment Is a dirty 
word to many because it is associated with a degree or kind of averslveness that Is 
objectionable. Perhaps It would be advisable to look now at the explicit meaning 
given to "punishment" In a variety of studies to facilitate further understanding of 
the defltional problem and the notion of averslveness. 
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The Operational Level 
An Answer to an Empirical Question 

An examination of the many operational definitions of punlshmen+ used in punishment 

studies with human subjects in the Psychological Abstracts from January^ 1969 through 

October, 1974 resulted in this outline: 

Major categories of operational definitions In evidence in the literature 
[« Withdrawing positive reinforcement 

a. Time-out 

(1) from assorted stimuli 

(2) from speaking 

(3) from an apparatus 

(4) contIngent social Isolation 

b. Response cost 

( 1 ) assorted losses 

(2) loss of money 

(3) loss of tokens 

(4) loss of pol nts 
2. Presentation of stimuli 

a. Spoken or written stimuli 

( 1 ) the word "wrong" 

(2) other disapproving words or phrases 

(3) wrltten or printed stimuli 

(4) vicarious effects of verbal stimuli 

b. Sound or noise stimuli 

( 1 ) horn5 

(2) buzzers 

(3) loud tones 

c. Electric shock 

( I )self-'administer0d 

(2) i ndivi dua I I y-determl ned shock levels 

(3) expLrimenter-determIned shock levels 

(4) electric shock prod 

Such a categorization representing a review of over 150 studies contafnlng some method 
of operational izing the construct of punishment should give ample evidence In favor of 
Johnston's assertion that "there is neither stated nor intended any Implication that 
the consequent stimulus must be In any way painful to the subject or to the experimenter." 
The variety of operational definitions used Included a preponderance of non-physical ly 
painful examples. (The degree of psychological "pain" Is not so readily addressed, 
nor do I think that Johnston's use of "painful" was meant to Include such a notion). 
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The fact that so many dlfferenf- operational definitions have been used Is Important 
for the reasons discussed earlier with regard to the nearly exclusive use previously 
of electric shock in animal research. In work with human subjects on punishment many 
more options are possible and we are thus able to experiment with operational defini- 
tions completely unsuitable otherwise. 

Painful Stimuli Have A Place 

Having established the punishment need not be physically painful, we will now 
examine the issue of the use of painful stimuli. Corporal punishment Is not a major 
category In the above list because no direct Investigations were rrade of corporal 
punishment as It Is traditionally conceptua H zed—that Is, pain Inflicted upon the 
body of a person by another with or without some sort of handy Instrument. There 
were two studies which made very tangential reference to a stimulus which would 
typically be classified as a corporal punishment such as slapping or hitting. In 
Moore and Bailey (1973) the mother of a three-year old child manifesting "autistic- 1 ike" 
behavior used "approving" and "disapproving behaviors" to modify behaviors. Disapproving 
behaviors Included any negative verbalization such as "That's bad" or physical Inter- 
actions such as withdrawal of attention, withdrawal of physical contact, or spanking. 
In KIrcher, Pear and Martin (1971) shock was the primary operational definition for 
punishment but, slaps were used, as well, for "disruptive behavior." No other references 
to traditionally defined corporal punishments were found. If there were Investigations 
of corporal punishment, a sixth category, point 2:d would have been added to the 
outline. It Is Important to emphasize that corporal punishment Is but one kind of 
operational definition of the general construct of punishment . Too often the words are 
used synonymously and Interchangeably with a resulting loss of clarity In discussion. 
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The studies using an electric shock prod might be classified by some as a kind 
of corporal punishment but I would keep them separate In that very few of us have 
access to such Instruments and this is not the usual way of picturing corporal punish- 
ment. Similarly, I would not include just any experiment using electric shock as 
corporal punishment because In most cases, the subjects are volunteers and In some of 
the cases determine their own shock level or administer It themselves. This Is also 
not the way In which one usually conceives of corporal punishment. Thus, from the 
punishment studies currently being conducted we can find little. If any, precise 
Information about the effectiveness or utility of corporal punishment. We can find 
evidence for an assertion that there are a great many non-physIcal ly painful stimuli 
demonstrably able to reduce behaviors from which we can choose If we are to employ 
a punishment paradign. 

However, It Is Important to note that there are Instances In which a painful 
stimulus might best be used. An electric shock prod was used only with sel f-mut Mating 
children, except In one Instance when It was used with a psychotic child given to 
violent destruction of appliances. With regard to the Infliction of shock for self- 
mutllatlng behavior we need to realize not only that extinction works, too, but also, 
that the pain that Is self-inflicted during this time of extinction counts, too. If 
our choices are placing a child In restraints indefinitely, enduring an extinction 
* procedure (If that's even possible) In which severe self-destruction will occur, or 
administering relatively few painful shocks, the latter seems the best of the three, 
Baer's remarks (1971) are pertinent. "A small number of brief, painful experiences 
Is a reasonable exchange for the Interminable pain of a lifelong na i adjustment" (p, 36), 
He a I so writes: 

The therapist who humanly avoids Inflicting pain on his patients has 
no moral superiority over another therapist who gives a patient electrical 
punishment so that he may escape social punishment. The basic questions are 
which punishment is tougher, and which lasts longer. We have a bookkeeping 
problem, not a moral one (p, 36). 

« 11 
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Thus, Baer would support the use of even painful <^timull under certain circumstances. 
There may be a few o+her circumstances In which painful stimuli could be deemed 
appropriate as wel I . 

To assert that painful stimuli may have a limited place In punishment contingencies 

is not to advocate child brutality. It Is society's responsibility to regulate the 

ways In which the findings of science are used, for example, the ways In which 

extreniely powerful methods of puiiishment of reinforcement are used. Those given to 

battering children or excessive corporal punishment who find support for their positions 

In what has been written above could find it anywhere. The absence of cri tlcal-mlnded 

punishment research and writing will not change fheir behaviors. Laws and regulations 

must try to control It. Becker's remarks are pertinent here. 

The third class of consequences normally available to teachers are 
punishing stimuli. There Is probably no other area of behavior theory 
about which there Is more confusion, misunderstanding, and emotion than the 
use of punishing stimuli. Many believe they should not punish because It 
does not work or because it only produces a temporary suppression of 
behavior. Some believe that any use of punishment Is IfmuDral. The facts are 
that many stimulus events can be found which will weaken (punish) behaviors 
they follow, just as many stimulus events can be found which will strengthen 
(reinforce) behaviors they follow (I). Whether their use Is moral or not 
depends on judgments of the total benefits for the person and society which 
follow from their use or nonuse (1973, p. 94). 

The use of any punishing stimulus, painful or not, requires a judgment about total 
benefits. We will be better able to make :uch judgments If we are agreed upon what 
a punishment contingency is. 

We have seen that the stimulus in a punishment contingency does not have to 
be painful. We have, also, discussed circumstances where painful stimuli seem to be 
a reasonable choice. Returning, now, to the definitional question and the Issue of 
averslveness. It should be clear that "avers iven€:>s" Is net a sufficient condition for 
a punishing stimuli. Given the most extremely painful and averslve circumstances, we 
have seen behavior persist. Is averslveness, then, merely a necessary condition? 
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As written earlier, if "avers I ve" can be said to Include three minutes loss of gym 
time or a quiet reprimand, then any stimulus which reduces the future probability of a 
response could be said to have some quality of "aversi veness t*m not sure that that 
adds one bit of Information to our definition, however, and can contribute to lingering 
misconceptions about punishment. The response-reduction definition seems to me to be 
the better alternative. If the stimulus applied with whatever degree of averslveness 
results Ii a decrease in the Incidence of the response, we have used a punishing 
stimuli. With this definition we need not make elusive determinations about the 
stlniulus^s degree of aversiveness — we have a clearly defined criterion and a more 
clearly defined construct. Refinements in this definition will be valuable and are 
certainly necessary. At present "any'* stimulus which reduces the future probability of 
a response can Include chaining a child to her desk to reduce the future probability 
of out-of-seat behavior. It is not with such absurdities that psychologists Intend to 
deal, however, the definition does not preclude such a circumstance. Furthermore, 
the necessity for immediate application of a stimulus needs further Investigation with 
human subjects. All in all, however, the response-reduction definition and concomitant 
difficulties are preferable to 1he definition requiring stimulus averslveness to be 
assumed or established. 
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Additional » Analysis * . ^ ' 



The results of the study showthat three circumstances occurred 



\ 



regularly. First, The^ conversion of/ punishment-centered rules into 
representative type rules took. place ^throughout the data collectionperiod. 
The principal or the teachers init-iate^i i)rocedures vlilch were directed Coward 
consensus and which resulted in applying rules -in ways not originally 
intended. These interactions were precipitated by some felt need to seek 
» concut-rence on JLssuds so that^ one or both parties could accomplis^h. a task or 
^ could escape from some yilemmf. Generally , tiie iss ues were centered* around^ ^ 
personal need>a ^(t ^ icx e tfeachers were concerned) and around^organizational 
needs (where the principal was concerned)^^-^-''^ 

Secondly, punishment-centered rules were invoked bbth b^r the principal 
and by teachers against the other with no agreement to operational ize -those 
rules differently .at tijose times. In order to gain some desired advantage, 
one or the other^of the parities insisted that the rules were^ to be enforced 
as stated. There were' instances ot no agreement and imposition of punishment- 
centered rUles without conversion occurring, more frequently than any type of 
rule modification.. / / 

Thirdly, despite* the. ubiquitous nature of ^ occasions did arise- 

where there was ^fo specific rule to govern the col' a behavior of 

teachers and the principal. In the instances* where this was true, a teacher 
or teachers would confer with the principal {or he with -them) to decide on an 
acceptable course of action, '/Thus, a representative type rule would be 
developed. Such a rule generally replaced what one or the other of the parties 
previously considered to.be good common sens,e or cover some point on which 
there Tvad been no prior agreement. In this way a concern which could 
generate conflict and tension was resolved through mutual invokment and the 
^ decision could be established as a^ pattern for future decision-making. 
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III addition, as an unanticipated outcome of .the stireLy, the data ^ow 





that teachers often used the principal as a rule enforcer. Tnere are 
repeated instances in the study of a teacher coming to the principal to 
insist that some punlshment-c*entered rul^e should be used agaij^t another, 
teacher so that the Ns^plainant could^ain some desired end. As arlexample, \ 
the Grade Three teachers agreed to a ^schedule for the organization and 
instru<;^of^of mathematics classes. When the grade leader attempted ^o alter 
that schedul^^without consultation with his Grade Three colleagues, two^of 
those tethers complained to the principal*^ A meeting' was held, the previously 
accepted scheduling procedures were .^reviewed, and the grade i^eader agreed to 
abide by the schedule without variation. ^ 

V • CONCLUSIONS-^/ " ' 

The data support assumptions #1, #4, and #5. Repregentative rules, 
once developed, were mainteined without further reformulation durir.v^ the data 
collection period. Perhaps over a long time span (s^y two years) such rules 
would' be renegotiated. ' \ i 

Although there is some evidence that mock ruJ/^--fa^ha^ does take 
place, this evidence pertains primarily to the enfoccament pi fire regulations. 
This was al^o the condition in bjoth the Gouldner study apd jthe Lutz and Evans 
study. 

/ 
/ 

The major emphasis ofv the res ear ch- was to d^eterminel under what 
conditions rules were operational ized in which differed f|Om the language of 
the rules'. From the results /of the study it may be concluded that the 
participants would be willing to engage in a process of i|iutual rule conversion 
£f one or more of the following conditions exist. / 

The participants will engage in a process of mutiial rule conversion to 
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the degree that: * ^ y _ * 

X 

1. both parties jointly feel that some benefit v/ill result which is 
mutually satisfying to teaclj^rs and the principal alike. 

2. the iss'ue involves one or more individuals about which both the 
teachers and the principal have positive sentiments. 

3. the issue demands action and the action can onlyS^e tak^n by 
acoepulng one of a set of undesirable alternatives. 

4. the issue involves resolving a difficulty which sta nds in the way 
* of accomplishing a task by one party which coincides with th,Q 



expectations of the dther part^. 
* 5. the issue involved is/ not normally covered by prescribed rules* 
but some agreement is needed to ameliorate an uncomfortable 
' « circumstance » » ' ^ - ^ ' , 

-'With the above conclusions - in mind, it is now possible to restate the 
assumptions developed for the study and to create a new conceptual model. 
^ Teachers and the principal will: » * 

1. modify certain tVpes of punishment-centered rules in a 
representative fashion by agreeing to operationalize those rules 



^ in ways which lead to kinds of mutual satisfactions which thev^* 
seek for themselves and for others. / 



2. modify *other types of pup«hmek^-centered rules in a 
representative fashion by agreeing to operationalize those 
rules in ways which they mutuality perceive as means^of accomplish- 
i^g a desired task or of removing an unpleasant circum^ance. 
'3. ' relate occasionally to certain types of rules in^ar raoci* 
fashion by agreeing to operate in ways which ignore all or pa^s 
of those rules. / 
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4. '^agree to live 'with certain types of punishment-centered rules 

when the principal masks his enforcement of those rules with 

• ♦ * 

bureaucratic requiremeitts . * 
b 5* -confer ^about but will not agre^ to operational ize certain ^ 



types of punishment-centered rules in any ways other than those 
ways explicitly stated by the rule's^ Thus theseNrules remain 
piinishment-centered and are not converted to representative rules 
In addition. , / , i 

' . • V • " ■ • - 

6. Teachers, inprder to achieve some^personal end will insist 
that' tlie pi^incipal should enforce types of 'punishment-centered 



^ rules' against ot^er teachers*^ without modification,* In this way 

a punishment-centered rule is invoked Jby one teacher 'against 
other with the ret][ui^ement that the principal is^ to act. a^ rule 
* enforcer. * . . , 

IJpte: It was aot possible to present all of the relevant data f.rom the 

study in this paper. However, .the additional data (not herein 

•* 

N • ' \ 

presented) makes it possible to formulate the above model. 

RECOMMENDATION FOR FURTHER STUDY 

The focus of the study was to determine under what conditions teachers 

and the principal would operational ize rules in ways not inteilded by the 

language of the rules. .It is evident, based on the data, that frequently 

occasions do arise when the conversion process occurs depending on the kinds 

oflmutual agreement required. However, it must be assumed that*certain 

delimiting factors In the school environment, i.e., location, size of enroll- 

ment, age and experience of the staff, and others, m^y bear directly on the 

» • • 

outcomes. If such an assumption is valid, further studies of this nature may 



produce' Other 'conditions under which teachers and principals are able to 



1^ 



gain consensus . 



*In addition, the study did reveal that often, the principal is 
empToyed as a rule eftfofcer by one teacher against oth^er teachers. This 
researcher was not able to undercover much evidence^ in the literature which 
showed that this phenomenon had been studied to any degree,. Therefore, this 
whole matter appears fertile ground for further investigation! . 
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